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[Edinburgh Castle.] 


{r is scarcely possible to imagine a finer situation for a 
city than that of the Scottish metropolis. Let the reader 
conceive a vast natural amphitheatre, formed by a suc- 
cession of elevations sweeping around the east, south, 
and west, and endlessly varied in their aspect by dis- 
tance, height, and the verdant or rocky termination of 
their ridges or pinnacles ; while on the low space in front 
spreads the noble estuary of the Forth, with the bright 
Vou. II. 





green banks of the opposite coast of Fife glittering 
across its waters, and the loftier mountains bounding 
the horizon beyond. In the centre of this magnificent 
panorama is the ancient capital, occupying the summit of 
a long hill, which stretches across a portion of the en- 
closed valley, and ascends gradually from the east jill it 
terminates at the opposite point in a precipitous rock of 
nearly two hundred feet in height. On this i stands 
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the castle. It is separated from the High-street, or prin- 
cipal part of what is called the Old Town, by a vacatit 
space of about three hundred feet in length, forming the 
brow of what is called the Castle Hill, the only practicable 
ascent to the fort. Beyond this the High-street extends 
along the declivity in a straight line of more than a mile in 
length, with the palace of Holyrood at its extremity. Down 
the sides of the hill on each side run numerous steep and 
narrow lanes, or closes, as they are called, issuing into 
the low street called the Cowgate on the south, and on 
the opposite side leading to what still bears the name of 
the North Loch, though the basin which used to be 
filled with water has now been long drained. For the 
purposes of communication between the different dis- 
tricts of the town, both the Cowgate and the North 
Loch are crossed by bridges, that over the latter being 
nearly seventy feet in height. Beyond the North Loch 
lies the more modern part of the city, called the New 
Town, which is laid out in spacious streets, squares, and 
circuses. The most distant part of the New Town stands 
about three miles from the sea, but it is fast covering the 
intervening space. To the east of the city rises the Calton 
Hill, an eminence of considerable height. Beyond it, to 
the south-west, are the green peak of Arthur’s Seat, 
and the singularly rocky coronet of Salisbury Crags. 
Bounding the back-ground to the south is the long line 
of the. Pentlands, and the hills of Braid; and, finally, to 
the west, lies the beautiful hill of Corstorphine, swelling 
from amidst cultivated fields and woodlands, and, when 
lighted up by the setting sun, forming as rich a picture as 
the eye has often looked upon. 

But our business at present is with what Scott has so 
enthusiastically apostrophized as 

« The height 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town.” 

There can be no doubt that the town of Edinburgh 
originated in a fort which ied the position of the 
present castle. It appears to have been a strong hold 
of the British tribe called the Gadeni, and to have been 
named in their language the May-Dyn. In after-times, 
when this was conceived to be a Saxon term, the ex- 
pression Maiden Castle came into use, and Edinburgh 
has even been denominated in charters, Castrum 
Puellarum (the fort of the girls or maids), To account 
for this name, historians rt etymologists have indulged 
in many fanciful conjectures. But the true meaning of the 
British term May-Dyn (of which the Maiden Castle is a 
vulgar corrtption) is, as Mr. Chalmers has shown in his 
Caledonia, merely the fort or fortified mount in the plain, 
—a description exactly applicable to the original Edin- 


burgh, as well as to other places aticiently distinguished. 


by the same name, 

The modern name of Edinburgh comes from Edwin, 
one of the sovereigns of the Saxon kingdom of Northum- 
berland, of which for a long period what is now called 
Scotland, as far as the Frith of Forth, was a part. 
Edwin reigned from 617 to 634; and to that 
therefore we ate to assign the first imposition of the 
name. From this has been formed the modern Celtic or 
Gaelic name of Dun Edin, that is, the town of Edwin. 

Even so early as the time of Edwin a town: had pro 
bably grown up around the castle. But Edinburgh did 
not become the capital of Scotland till many centuries 
afterwards. All the space between the Forth and North- 
umberland was long accounted border or debateable ter- 
ritory, and was in the possession of Scotland and England 
alternately. ‘In the twelfth century we find Malcolm IV., 
although he often resided in the castle of Edinburgh, still 
designating Scone as the metropolis of his kingdom. 
James II, was the first king who made it his usual resi- 
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dence, and the chief seat of his court,—the atrocious 
murder of his father at Perth, in 1437, having apparently 
determined him to remove to a more secure part of the 
kingdom. 

Before the invention of artillery Edinburgh Castle 
was almost impregnable by force, when held by an ade- 
quate garrison; but it was nevertheless frequently taken 
by surprise. One of the most remarkable instances 
occurred in 1341, when William Douglas contrived by 
the following stratagem to recover it from Edward ITI. 
of England, for whom it was held by a garrison of great 
strength. ‘ Douglas,” says Grose, in his Antiquities, 
“with three other gentlemen, waited on the Governor. 
One of them, pretending to be an English merchant, in- 
formed him he had for sale, on board a vessel then just 
arrived in the Forth, a cargo of wine, strong beer, and 
biscuit exquisitely spiced; at the same time producing as 
a sample a bottle of wine and another of beer. The 
Governor, tasting and approving of them, agreed for the 
purchase of the whole, which the feigned captain re- 
quested he might deliver very early the next morning, in 
order to avoid interruption from the Scots. He came 
accordingly at the time appointed, attended by a dozen 
armed followers disguised in the habit of sailors; and the 
gates being opened for their reception, they contrived 


_just in the entrance to overturn a carriage, in which the 


provisions were supposed to be loaded, thereby preventing 
them from being suddenly shut. They then killed the 
rter and sentries ; and blowing a horn as a signal, 

‘ouglas, who with a band of armed men had lain con- 
cealed near the castle, rushed in and joined their com- 
panions. A sharp conflict ensued, in which most of the 
garrison being slain, the castle was recovered for the 
Scots, who about the same time had also driven the 
English entirely out of Scotland.” 

Among the subsequent sieges which it sustained, one 
of the most memorable was that which terminated on the 
29th of May, 1573, when it was, after an obstinate defence 
of thirty-three days, surrendered to an English army by 
Kirkaldy of Grange, who held it for Queen Mary. 
Kirkaldy, who was one of the ablest and bravest men of 
that age, was basely hanged on this occasion, as well as 
his brother and other gentlemen, by the English com- 
mander, Sir William Drury, in violation of the articles of 
capitulation. There. is a curious old Scottish poem, 
giving an account of this siege. In 1650, the castle 
again held out for two months against the forces of 
Cromwell, after the battle of Dunbar. An account of 
this siege may be found in a 4to. pamphlet, published at 
London in 1651. After the Revolution, although the 
town of Edinburgh espoused the cause of King William, 
the castle was held by the Duke of Gordon for King 
James till the middle of June, 1689, Two very detailed 
and curious accounts of this protracted blockade have 
been printed. In 1715 an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to surprise the castle by the rebels, a party of 
whom had almost reached the top of the rock by means 
of scaling-ladders before they were discovered. In the 
rebellion of 1745, although the town was for some time 
in the possession of the Pretender’s forces, no assault 
was made upon the castle, which even preserved its com- 
munication with the town uninterrupted all the while. 

Of the buildings forming the castle, the principal part 
consists of an oblong quadrangle, called the Grand Pa- 
rade; the apartments on the east side of which are said to 
have been those formerly inhabited by the royal family. 
The principal apartment which is now visited by stran- 
gers is that in which are placed the ancient Scottish 
regalia, since their discovery in 1818, in an old chest in 
which they had been deposited immediately after the 
Union in 1707. This discovery excited at the time an ex- 
traordinary sensation in Scotland, where it was generally 
believed that the interesting relics in question had long 





been removed from the scrupulously-guarded, but never 
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till then unlocked, receptacle, to which they were said to 
have been so many years before consigned. The chest 
was broken open under authority of a warrant from the 
King; and the regalia, consisting of the crown, the sword 
of state, and two sceptres, were found with some pieces 
of linen loosely thrown over them, exactly in the state in 
which they were described to be in the document drawn 
up at the time when they were deposited. A full account 
of the whole affair, and also of the previous history of 
the regalia, which is not without several romantic pas- 
sages, may be found in one of the volumes, printed 
by the Bannatyne Club, entitled ‘ Papers rélative to 
the ia of Scotland,’ 4to., 1829, It is edited by 
Mr, William Bell, 





MONCONTOUR AND IVRY. 


Tue struggle between the ancient faith and the Refor- 
mation, which in England was decided at the cost of 
the blood of only a few hundred individual victims, gave 
rise in France to a long and sanguinary contest of arms. 
Beginning in 1562, in the reign of Charles IX., with 
the encounter called the Massacre of Vassi, in Cham- 
pagne, where some hundreds of the Huguenots, or Pro- 
testants, were killed and wounded by a sudden assault 
of the followers of the Duke of Guise, the strife did not 
terminate till the entry into Paris of Henry IV. in 1593, 
During the whole of this interval the kingdom was kept 
in a state of distraction by the alternations of this civil 
war, which, although it did not divide‘the population 
into two equal parts,—for the Catholics were, no doubt, 
always the immense majority,—yet drew so strong a 
support on both sides from different parts of the coun- 
try, as to make it extremely difficult for either party 
to maintain a permanent superiority over the other. 

Among the battles which marked the course of the 
contest, one of the most bloody was that fought on the 
3d of October, 1569, at Moncontour, a village of Poictou 
(now comprehended in the department of Vienne), 
between the Huguenots commanded by the Admiral 
Coligni, and the Catholics led by the Duke of Anjou, 
who afterwards became King of France under the 
name of Henry III. The career of Coligni imme- 
diately previous had been a succession of disasters, 
the consequences of which, however, had been to a 
great extent ayerted by the admirable abilities of that 
general, of whom it has been said, that he was more 
to be feared after a defeat, than most others after a 
victory. Anjou was himself without any pretensions 
to superior military talent; but he enjoyed the advice 
and guidance of one of the ablest generals France 
ever produced, the Marshal de Tavannes, and by him 
the victories of the Duke were really gained. It was the 
skill of Tavannes which contrived at. Moncontour to 
force Coligni into such a position as compelled him to 
fight. The young prince of Bearn, afterwards Henry 
IV., although only a boy of fifteen, was by the side of 
Coligni in this battle, haying been shortly before com- 
mitted to his charge as a pupil in the art of war, by 
his mother the Queen of Navarre. The battle was a 
very short one, but terminated im another complete 
defeat of the Huguenots, of whom not fewer than from 
ten to twelye thousand were left dead on the field. But, 
as on former oceasions, partly by his own conduct and 
partly through the negligence and mismanagement of 
the enemy, Coligni speedily succeeded in more than re- 
pairing even this dreadful loss; and in less than a year 
he had so retrieved his fortunes as to have made himself 
master of a third part of the realm of France. 

We have glanced at these remarkable events, princi- 
pally to introduce two very spirited poems, which ap- 
peared some years in the ‘Quarterly Magazine,’ 
under the title af ‘ Songs of the Huguenots, The 


subject of the first poem is Moncontour, The second 
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is descriptive of the battle of Ivry, fought in 1590, 
where Henry IV, obtained the victory over the Duke 
of Mayenne, to which he principally owed the eventual 
submission of his enemies and his unopposed admis- 
sion to the throne of his ancestors. As the one com- 
position is a wail of lamentation and despair, in which 
the beaten and scattered Huguenots are supposed to 
pour out their grief over their fallen comrades, and their 
apparently ruined cause; so the other is their song of joy 
and triumph when their fortunes have changed, and their 
enemies had been scattered. 


I, Moncosrovr, 
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II. Iver, 

Woy Sy oo eee Ln, Rog teen - ont 

to our i i i avarre 
Now El Tass ks tao wtp eam of ae of danee, 
ae thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, Oh pleasant land 
of France! 
And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again aot sage SS ht the of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou we cotant in or ils, be joyous in ou ’ 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they w t thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand: 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down oll qe ine, a deafening shout, “God save our Lord the 
ng.” 

* And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

“ For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

“ Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 

“ And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din, 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin, 
The is pricking fast across Saint André’s plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden liljes,—upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 


A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snew-white crest; 
And in they burst, and on rushed, while like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage Gen bebe! of Here. 
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Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

“ Remember Saint Bartholomew,” was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my foe: 

« Bowe, See: with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.” 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the Soldier of Navarre! 
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Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep and rend your hair for those who never shall return,” 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls, 
Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre.’ 





THE REIN-DEER,. 
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[Milkitig of the Rein-Deer.} 


Tue Rein-Deer, an‘anima: of the most important service 
in the districts of which it is a native, is found nowhere 
but within the polar regions. Several attempts have 
been made to introduce it both into this country and 
into Scotland, but they all failed; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that those which were turned out into what 
were considered favourable situations, as for instance, 
on the Pentland Hills near Edinburgh, where they had 
a cold climate, and a sufficient supply of the rein-deer 
moss, which forms the principal part of their food, suffered 
more and died sooner than such as have been confined 
to asmall enclosure, or even to a room, as in some of 
the Menageries and in the Zoological Gardens. 

From the earliest times the rein-deer appears to have 
been domesticated by the Laplanders; and that dreary 
region owes to this animal whatever it possesses of 
civilization, and whatever comforts tend to render it 
supportable to the inhabitants. ’ 

The Laplanders are divided into two very distinct 
classes ; one who are settled in their habits, living on or 
near the coast, and supporting themselves by fishing ; the 
other inhabiting the mountains, and wandering through 
the summer and winter with no shelter but their tents, 
and no provision but their rein-deer. These valuable 
animals, however, are subject to a visitation in the sum- 





mer which compels their owners to repair to the coast, 
frequently an arduous journey, in order to mitigate their 
sufferings and preserve their lives. M. De Broke, in 
his Travels in Lapland, thus describes these migrations :— 

“ Whale Island, during the summer months, is never 
without three or four families of mountain Laplanders 
(Field-finner), with their herds of rein-deer. The causes 
that induce, nay, even compel these people to undertake 
their long and annual migrations from the interior parts 
of Lapland to its coast, though they may appear sin- 
gular, are sufficiently powerful. It is well known, from 
the account of those travellers who have visited Lapland 
during the summer months, that the interior parts of 
it, particularly its boundless forests, are so infested by 
various species of gnats and other insects, that no animal 
can escape their incessant persecutions. Targe fires are 
kindled, in the smoke of which the cattle hold their heads, 
to escape the attack of their enemies; and even the 
natives themselves are compelled to smear their faces with 
tar, as the only certain protection against their stings. 
No creature, however, suffers more than the rein-deer 
from the larger species (cestrus tarandi), as it not only 
torments it incessantly by its sting, but even deposits its 
eggz in the wound it makes in its hide. The poor ani- 
mal is thus tormented to such a degree, that the Lap- 
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lander, if he were to remain in the forests during the 
months of June, July, and August, would run the risk 
of losing the greater part of his herd, either by actual 
sickness, or from the deer fleeing of their own accord to 
mountainous situatiogs to escape the gad-fly. From 
these causes the Laplander is driven from the forests to 
the mountains that overhang the Norway and Lapland 
coasts, the elevated situations of which, and the cool 
breezes from the ocean, are unfavourable to the existence 
of these troublesome insects, which, though found on the 
coast, are in far less considerable numbers there, and do 
not quit the valleys ; so that the deer, by ascending the 
highlands, can avoid them.” 

Early in September the herds and their owners leave 
the coast, in order to reach their winter quarters before 
the fall of the snows. With the approach of winter, the 
coat of the rein-deer begins to thicken, and like that of 
most other polar quadrupeds to assume a lighter colour. 
It is, however, when the winter is fairly set in that the 
peculiar value of the rein-deer is felt by the Laplanders. 
Without him, communication would be almost utterly 
suspended, Harnessed to a sledge, the rein-deer will 
draw about 300 Ibs, ; but the Laplanders generally limit 
the burthen to 240 lbs. The trot of the rein-deer is about 
ten miles an hour; and the animal's power of endurance 
is such, that journeys of one hundred and fifty miles in 
nineteen hours are not uncommon. There is a portrait 
of a rein-deer in the palace of Drotningholm (Sweden), 
which is represented, upon an occasion of emergency, to 
have drawn an officer with important despatches the 
incredible distance of eight hundred English miles in 
forty-eight hours. This event is stated to have happened 
in 1699, and the tradition adds, thet the deer dropped 
down lifeless upon his arrival. 

During the winter, the food of the rein-deer is the 
lichen or moss, which they display wonderful quickness 
of smell in discovering beneath the snow. In the sum- 
mer they pasture upon all green herbage, and browse 
upon the shrubs which they find in their march. They 
also, it is now well ascertained, eat with avidity the lem- 
ming or mountain rat, affording ene of the few instances 
of a ruminating animal being in the slightest degree car- 
nivorous. 

Of course, in a country where their ‘services are so 
indispensable, rein-deer constitute the principal wealth 
of the inhabitants. M. De Broke says,—‘ The number 
of deer belonging to a herd is from three hundred to five 
hundred ; with these a Laplander can do well, and live 
in tolerable comfort. He can make in summer a 
sufficient quantity of cheese for the year’s consumption ; 
and, during the winter season, can afford to kill deer 
enough to supply him and his family pretty constantly 
with venison. With two hundred deer, a man, if his 
family be but small, can manage to get on. If he have 
but one hundred, his subsistence is very precarious, and 
he cannot rely entirely upon them for support. Should 
he have but fifty, he is no longer independent, or able to 
keep a separate establishment, but generally joins his 
smal] herd with that of some richer Laplander, being 
then considered more in the light of a menial, undertaking 
the laborious office of attending upon and watching the 
herd, bringing them home to be milked, and other 
similar offices, in return for the subsistence afforded him.” 

Von Buch, a celebrated traveller, has well described 
the evening milking-time, of which a representation is 
given in the wood-cut:—*“It is a new and a pleasing 
spectacle, to see in the evening the herd assembled round 
the gamme (encampment) to be milked. On all the 
hills around, every thing is in an instant full of life and 
motion, The busy dogs are every where barking, and 
bringing the mass nearer and nearer, and the rein-deer 
bound and run, stand still, and bound again, in an 
indescribable variety of movements. When the feeding 
animal, ffightened by the dog, raises his head, and 
displays aloft his large and proud antlers, what a 


- 
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beautiful and majestic sight! And when he courses over 
the ground, how fleet and light are his speed and carriage! 
We never hear the foot on the earth, and nothing but 
the incessant crackling of his knee-joints, as if produced 
by a repetition of electric shocks—a singular noise ; and 
from the number of rein-deer, by whom it is at once 
produced, it is heard at a great distance. When all the 
herd, consisting of three or four hundred, at last reach 
the gamme, they stand still, or repose themselves, or 
frisk about in confidence, play with their antlers against 
each other, or in groups surround a patch of moss 
browsing. When the maidens run about with their miik- 
vessels from deer to deer, the brother or servant throws 
a bark halter round the antlers of the animal which they 
point out to him, and draws it towards them; the animal 
generally struggles, and is unwilling to follow the halter, 
and the maiden laughs at and enjoys the labour it 
occasions, and sometimes wantonly allows it to get loose 
that it may again be caught for her; while the father and 
mother are heard scolding them for their frolicksome 
behaviour, which has often the effect of scaring the 
whole flock. Who, viewing this scene, would not think 
on Laban, on Leah, Rachel, and Jacob? When the 
herd at last stretches itself, to the number of so many 
hundreds at once, round about the gamme, we imagine 
we are beholding an entire encampment, and the com- 
manding mind which presides over the whole, stationed 
in the middle.” 

The wild rein-deer are hunted by the Laplanders, 
and also by the Eskimaux, and the Indians of North 
America. | 





ON THE HISTORY OF SMALL POX. 


Or the ‘numerous diseases to which mankind are 
exposed, the class denominated epidemic or spreading 
diseases is attended with the most alarming interest. 
A malady of this sort may take its origin in the remotest 
district of an extensive country, and yet, if its progress 
be independent of the peculiarities of soil and climate, 
it may soon come to overrun the whole. In the same 
way, although a spreading malady commence in one 
hemisphere of the globe, it may after a time invade the 
other, and its ravages know ultimately no bounds, save 
those of human intercourse and human existence. 

Those spreading diseases, from the great havoc they 
often commit, have been commonly known by the name 
of “ plagues” and “ pestilences.” The word plague is 
apt to convey to an unprofessional person a very inde- 
finite idea of some great calamity which he is unable 
to describe; but in reality it is neither more nor less 
than a fever. All plagues, in medical language, are 
understood to have been fevers; and they are distin- 
guished one from the other by their types or peculiar 
character of their symptoms. Thus, the Egyptian 
plague is a fever which bears a strong resemblance 
to ordinary typhus, in producing an extreme depres- 
sion of the constitutional powers of the patient; and 
it is distinguished from typhus by being attended with 
swellings of the glands in different parts of the body. 
The plague of London, which, in 1665, destroyed 
within the bills of mortality eight thousand persons in 
one week, was similar to that of Egypt. Varieties of 
the same virulent epidemic are probably pointed at in 
the writings of Thucydides and Galen as having pre- 
vailed in the earlier ages at Athens and at Rome. At 
all events it seems certain that during nearly one half of 
the sixth century, and at several periods since, large 

rtions of Europe and of Asia were devastated by the 

tian scourge. 

Small-pox is a plague which, previous to the practice of 
vaccination, exercised a still more destructive power even 
than the preceding disease ; but it does not appear that 
the physicians of ancient Greece or Rome were at all 
acquainted with small-pox, For the traces of its early 
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progress we must look fartner east; In tne traditions of 
the people of China and Hindostan small-pox was enu- 
po tae as one of their common diseases; and in some 
of their earliest books, devoted to religion and philasophy, 
descriptions of it have been found to exist, 

China or Hindostan, then, must be considered the 
cradle af small-pox. We have no means, however, of 
ascertaining in which of the two it first appeared, or of 
offering a rational conjecture to explain the manner of 
its first production, beyond the fact that these countries 
have from remote ages swarmed with inhabitants, and 
been subject to dreadful inroads of famine—circumstances 
of themselves eminently favourable to the generation of 
pestilence. According to the Chinese and Brahminical 
authorities, there is written evidence to show that small- 
pox had been established in their respective countries 
during a period of three thousand years and upwards. 

Although small-pox had prevailed so long in China 
and Hindostan, the first notice of its appearance in 
Western Asia cannot be dated earlier than the middle of 
the sixth century, and Europe was not invaded until a 
later period. The epoch to which we allude, as the 
recorded commencement of its western ravages, was the 
year 569, when the city of Mecca, in Arabia, was be- 
sieged by an army of Abyssinian Christians, under the 
command of Abreha, with the expectation of being able 
to destroy the Kaaba or Pagan temple contained within 
that city. In this army the small-pox committed dreadful 
havock, and we are also told that measles made its ap- 
pearance there at the same time. 

From the siege of Mecca, a.p. 569, to the siege of 
Alexandria, in 639, not any of the Arabian records that 
have come down to us make mention of the progress of 
small-pax. During this interval, however, the disease 
was undoubtedly propagated, in various directions, in the 
wake of the victorious Arabs, who were assembled and 
led forth to war under the banner of their prophet. 
War has been ever the ready disseminator of pestilence ; 
and, as Persia and Syria were soon afterwards subdued 
by the successors of Mohammed, we may fairly conclude 
that small-pox was imported with the conquerors into 
these countries, if it had not previously reached them, 

On the other hand, Amrou, the lieutenant of the 
Caliph Omar, invaded Egypt in 638. In two years he 
captured Alexandria. It is conjectured that small-pox 
was communicated by the Mohammedan troops to the 
inhabitants of this city during the siege. Ahron, an 
author who lived in Alexandria at the time, wrote a 
treatise on small-pox, to which Rhazes, the distinguished 
Arabian physician, alludes. Unfortunately, Ahron’s 
work has been since lost, 

The rapid and prolonged success which now attended 
the Saracens by land and sea, opened new channels for 
the diffusion of small-pox ; and, in attempting to follow 
its progress: westward, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, we have no more certain guide than the 
chronological details of Saracenic conquest. Okba Ebn 
Nafe, the general of Amru, subdued that portion of 
Africa lying between Barka and Zoweilah, including 
what now constitutes the piratical state of Tripoli. To 
him succeeded others who pushed the dominion of the 
Saracens still further. In 712 their armies made a 
descent on Spain, After defeating Roderick, the last 
king of the Goths, they took Toledo, and eventually 
overrun the whole country, About the year 732 the 
Saracens crossed the Pyrenees. Consequently with the 
period of this invasion we may date the introduction of 
small-pox into that kingdom. 

Small-pox probably reached Britain about the begin- 
ning of the ninth century ; but no distinct notice of this 
extraordinary visitor is furnished by the writers of the 
time. Sunk in the ignorance of the middle ages, they 
allowed the worst scourge that had ever thinned the 
human race to pass without description; or, if men- 
tioned at all in their meagre chronicles, it is only under 
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the name of “plague,” or of “ consuming fire,”—~epi- 
thets then apparently applied to eruptive pestilences in 
oommon. 

When small-pox enters a locality where it had not 
been before, its first effects are almost always more 
extensively destructive than any Subsequent. Happily, 
in the present day, we can, form, from our own expe- 
rience, no conception of the mortality that in all pro- 
bability marked its early course in England. A deadly 
pestilence, to one attack of which, as a general rule, 
every individual, in every rank of life, the highest as 
well as the lowest, is liable, must necessarily have filled 
the country from one extremity to the other with sick- 
ness and with death, To aggravate the occurrence of 
such an evil, no disease is in itself more loathsome than 
small-pox. The victim of the attack, more particularly 
in the confluent variety, presents a most pitiable spec- 
tacle. In this form the patient is seen labouring 
under a fever, with the worst typhoid or putrid symp- 
toms. He is at the same time completely covered from 
head to heel with pustules, which not unfrequently 
coalesce, and ultimately change the whole surface of his 
body into one continued sore that renders his features 
undistinguishable to his dearest friends, and converts him 
into an object of disgust to their senses. Nor are the 
immediate sufferings and danger of death the only mis- 
fortunes attendant on small-pox. In case the patient 
linger through the fever, or finally survive the aftack, 
it is often at the sacrifice of every thing considered 
desirable in personal appearance. Beauty may be trans- 
formed into deformity—and, what is of far greater 
importance, by the loss of sight the patient may be 
condemned to pass the remainder of his life in total 
darkness. 

Countries which have received small-pox in compara- 
tively modern times, afford striking examples of the 
magnitude of the calamity in its unmitigated terrors, 
In 1517 St. Domingo was infected. The island then 
contained, it is said, a million of Indians; but these un- 
fortunate people were altogether destroyed by small-pox 
and the murderous arms of their Spanish inyaders. 
About 1520 small-pox commenced in Cuba. From 
thence it was carried to Mexico. Within a short period, 
according to computations that haye been made, the 
pestilence destroyed in the kingdom of Mexico alone 
three millions and a half of the inhabitants. The 
emperor, brother and successor to Montezuma, was 
among the victims. At subsequent periods different 
parts of the American continent suffered much. Whole 
nations of warlike Indians were almost extirpated; and 
piles of bones, found under the tufted trees in the interior 
of the country, have been supposed to bear testimony to 
the ravages of small-pox. 

Peculiarities of climate exercise no mollifying influence 
over the virulence of small-pox. Iceland was inyaded 
in the year 1707, and it suffered as much as the southern 
regions. The inroad destroyed sixteen thousand persons 
—more than a fourth of the estimated population of 
the island. Greenland escaped until 1733. In that 
year small-pox appeared, and carried off nearly all its 
inhabitants. 

Small-pox is now familiar to eyery section of the 
globe ; but we hear of it no longer as a scourge to sweep 
away the population of an extensive district, with a ra- 

idity and power approaching to those of the tornado, 
The eficent Providence which, for the fulfilment of 
its own’ mysterious purposes, tolerates the growth and 
extension of numerous plagues, has placed within the 
reach of human intelligence numerous remedies capable 
either of alleviating or of completely obviating their 
dangerous effects. Without the aid of inoculation and 
vaccination it is caleulated that at least one fourteentt: 
of every generation of mankind would perish beneath 
the deadly taint of small-pox ; but that, were inoculation 





generally practised, the mortality would not amount to 
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one in seventy of those on whom the operation had 
been performed, and, under the protective influence of 
vaccination, that one death is not to be expected in 
many hundreds of persons so treated. Inoculation has 
of late years been wisely abandoned by the medical pro- 
fession ; vaccination is recommended in its stead. The 
history of the progress of inoculation, and of Dr. Jenner's 
invaluable discovery, we shall touch upon in a future 
number 





DANIEL DEFOE. 


In the ensuing week occurs the anniversary of the death 
of this great writer, whose name is doubtless known to 
most of our readers as that of the author of Robinson 
Crusoe; but who, although more than a century has now 
elapsed since he ceased to live, has not yet obtained in 
the general estimation that share of fame and that 
rank in English literature to which he is justly entitled. 
Defoe’s was a life of extraordinary activity; an account 
of which, therefore, if given in detail, might occupy, as 
indeed it has been made to occupy, volumes. Here we 

must confine ourselves to a very rapid and general 

sketch. He was born in 1661, in London, where his 

father was a butcher, of the parish of St. Giles’s, Crip- 

plegate. The family name was Foe, to which he ap- 

pears to have himself prefixed the De. His father, who 

was a dissenter, sent him to be educated at an acade.ay 

at Newington Green, kept by a clergyman of his own 

persuasion. Here he distinguished himself by his fond- 

ness for reading every thing that came in his way, and 

his industry in storing his mind with useful knowledge. 

On leaving the academy he is supposed to have been 

bound apprentice to a hosier; and he afterwards set up | 
for himself in that line in Freeman’s Yard, Cornhill. It 

is probable, however, that he had scarcely finished his 

apprenticeship when he made his first appearance as an 

author; for in one of his later writings he mentions a 

political pamphlet which he published in 1683, and in 

terms which almost seem to imply that even that was 

not the first production of his pen; he was then, he 

says, “ but a young man, and a younger author.” 

Literature was destined to become Defoe’s chief 
profession. His speculations in trade, among which 
was a brick and tile work near Tilbury Fort in Essex, 
were not fortunate; and about the year 1692 he be- 
came bankrupt. His conduct in relation to this event 
was highly to his honour; for, although he had ob- 
tained an acquittal from his creditors on giving up 
every thing he had, he appears to have persevered to 
the end of his life in the endeavour to pay off the full 
amount of his debts, and to have succeeded to a great 
extent in effecting that object. About a dozen years 
after his bankruptcy, he states in one of his publications, 
that “ with a numerous family, and no helps but his 
own industry, he had forced his way with undiscouraged 
diligence through a sea of misfortunes, and reduced his 
debts, exclusive of composition, from seventeen thou- 
sand to less than five thousand pounds,” He had mar- 
ried in 1687. 

Although Defoe had come forth so early as a poli- 
tical writer, his next appearance from the press was 
in a different character. In 1697 he published a work 
bearing the title of ‘An Essay on Projects.’ It is 
full of new and ingenious schemes, connected not only 
with trade and commerce, but with education, literature, 
and the general interests of social improvement. « This 
same year, however, we find him re-entered upon his 
old field of politics, where he continued to distinguish 
himself as the most active, the most able, and the most 
conspicuous, among a crowd of fellow-combatants, 
throughout a stormy period of about eighteen years. 
Our space will not permit us to follow him through the 
various incidents. of this part of his history, or even 
to enumerate the productions of his fertile and un- 
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wearied pen. Subordinate and comparatively humble 
as was the sphere in which he moved, exposed 
as he was from his circumstances to all sorts of 
temptations, Defoe’s political career was distinguished 
by a consistency, a disinterestedness, and an indepen- 
dence, which have never been surpassed, and but rarely 
exemplified to the same degree by those occupying the 
highest stations in the direction of national affairs. His 
principles repeatedly drew upon him obloquy, danger, 
persecution, and punishment, both in the ‘eens of per- 
sonal and pecuniary suffering, and in that of stigma and 
degradation; but nothing ever scared him from their 
courageous avowal and maintenance. The injustice he 
met with on more than one occasion was not more 
shocking from its cruelty than from its absurdity. 

It was on the 19th of February, 1704, during his im- 
prisonment on a conviction for publishing a satirical 
pamphlet, entitled ‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters,’ that he commenced his political paper, enti- 
tled, first, a ‘Review of the Affairs of France,’ and 
afterwards, (namely from Ist January, 1706,) a ‘ Review 
of the State of the English Nation.’ It was originally 
published only once a week, but at last appeared every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, printed on a half sheet, 
or four quarto pages. To the political news and dis- 
quisitions, was regularly appended a short chronicle of 
domestic incidents; and the whole was written by 
Defoe himself. The work was continued till the com- 
pletion of the ninth volume in May, 1713; when a tax 
which had recently been imposed, the same which pro- 
bably occasioned the dropping of the Spectator, (see 
Penny Magazine, vol. i. p. 147,) induced the author to 
bring it to a termination. He was then in Newgate for 
the second time. Defoe’s Review, which, at its com- 
mencement at least, had very great success, has been 
usually regarded as the parent, and in some respects the 
model of the Spectator. But it has not enjoyed the 
good fortune of that celebrated work ; for while the Spec- 
tator has been reprinted many times, a perfect copy 
of the Review, we believe, is not now known to exist. 
There are only the first six of the nine volumes in the 
Museum. But many other works proceeded from Defoe’s 
pen while he was engaged with this publication. Among 
the most remarkable of these was his poem in twelve 
books, entitled ‘ Jure Divino,’ an able attack on the notion 
of the divine right of kings,—and his History of the 
Union with Scotland, an event in the negotiating of which 
he had a considerable share, having been sent down by 
government to Edinburgh for that purpose. Defoe 
appears to have accounted his services on this occasion 
among the most important he had been able to render to 
his country; and probably few individuals of that day 
saw so clearly the advantages of the arrangement which 
thus converted the two nations into one people. 

Conformably to the fate which had pursued him through 
life, the accession of the house of Hanover, although the 
end and consuinmation, it may be said, of all his political 
labours, instead of bringing him honours aid rewards, 
consigned him only to neglect and poverty. The treat- 
ment he met with seems to have affected his health, 
though it could not break his spitit, In 1715 he was 
struck with apoplexy, afid for some time it was appre- 
hended that he wotild not tecover from the attack. The 
strength of his constitution, however, which had been 
sustaitied by a life of ufisullied correctness and tempe- 
ranceé, carried hiin thtotigh. But he was now resolved to 
abandon politics, atid to employ his pen for the future 
on less ungrateful themes, The extraordinary effect of 
this determination was to enable him, by a seties of 
works which he began to produce afler lie had reached 
nearly the age of sixty, to eclipse all that he had formerly 
done, and to secure to himself a fanie which has extended 
as far and will last as long as the language in which he 
wrote, Robinson Crusde, the first of his admirable fic- 
tions, appeared in 1719. The reception of it, says Mr. 
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Chalmers, “ was immediate and universal; and Taylor, 
who purchased the manuscript after every bookseller had 
refused it, is said to have gained a thousand pounds.” 
It has ever since continued, as every reader knows, to be 
one of the most popular books in the English tongue, 
the delight alike of all ages, and enchaining the attention 
by a charm hardly possessed in the same degree by any 
similar work. Other productions in the same vein, and 
more or less ably executed, followed in rapid succession 
from the pen of the industrious and inexhaustible author. 
Among them are especially to be mentioned his Journal 
of the Plague, a fictitious narrative, published in ,1722, 
which is said to have deceived Dr. Mead, and to have 
been taken by him for a true history ; his Memoirs of a 
Cavalier, which appeared the same year; and his Life of 
Colonel Jack, published the year following. All these 
narratives, the mere fabrications of the writer’s invention, 
are distinguished by an air of nature and truth, which it 
is almost impossible during the perusal not to take for 
genuine. Defoe died in his native parish on the 24th 
(not as has been often stated the 26th) of April, 1731, 
and consequently in his 70th or 7lst year. He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, then called Tindall’s Burying- 
ground. He left several children, the descendants of 
some of whom still survive. It is lamentable to think 
that he appears after all his exertions to have died insol- 
vent. ‘The vast amount of his literary labours may in 
some degree be conceived from the fact, that the list of 
his publications given by Mr. Wilson, his latest bio- 
grapher, contains no fewer than 210 articles, and it is 
believed not to be complete. Many of these works were 
written in circumstances of great privation and distress. 
In the preface to his poem of ‘Jure Divino, occurs the 
following affecting passage, with which we shall conclude 
our notice :—* I shall say but very little in the defence of 
the performance but this: it has been wrote under the 
heaviest weight of intolerable pressures; the greatest 
part of it was composed in prison; and as the author has 
unhappily felt the most violent and constant efforts of 
his enemies to destroy him ever since that, the little 
composure he has had must be his short excuse for any 
thing incorrect. Let any man, under millions of dis- 
tracting cares, and the constant ill-treatment of the world, 
consider the power of such circumstances over both in- 
vention and expression, he will then allow that I had 
been to be excused, even in worse errors than are to be 
found in this book.” 
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INVENTION OF PAPER. 


Tuere is no country which has not had its learned and 
elaborate inquirers as to the means through which Eu- 
rope became acquainted, sometime about the eleventh 
century, with the article of paper. Casiri, however, 
whilst employed in translating Arabic writers, has dis- 
covered the real place from which paper came. It 
has been known in China, where its constituent part is 
silk, from time immemorial. In the thirtieth year of the 
Hegira, (in the middle of the seventh century,) a manu- 
factory of similar paper was established at Samarcand ; 
and in 706, fifty-eight years afterwards, one Youzef 
Amri, of Mecca, discovered the art of making it with 
cotton, an article more commonly used in Arabia than 
silk. This is clearly proved by the following passage 
from Muhamad Al Gazeli’s ‘ De Arabicarum Antiquita- 
tum Eruditione :'—“ In the ninety-eighth year of the 
Hegira,” says he, “ a certain Joseph Amrfi first of all 
invented paper in the city of Mecca, and taught the 
Arabs the use of it.” And as an additional proof, that 
the Arabians, and not the Greeks of the lower empire, 
as it has long been affirmed, were the inventors of cot- 
ton paper, it may be observed that a Greek of great 
learning, whom Montfaucon mentions as having been 
employed in forming a catalogue of the old MSS. in the 
king’s library at Paris, in the reign of Henry II., always 
calls the article ‘ Damascus Paper.’ The subsequent 
invention of paper, made from hemp or flax, has given 
rise to equal controversy: Maffei and Tiraboschi have 
claimed the honour in behalf of Italy, and Scaliger and 
Meermann, for Germany ; but none of these writers ad- 
duce any instance: of its use anterior to the fourteenth 
century. By far the oldest in France:is a letter from 
Joinville to St. Louis, which was written a short time 
before the decease of that monarch in 1270, Exam- 
ples of the use of modern paper in. Spain, date from a 
century: before that time; and it may be sufficient to 
quote, from the numerous instances cited by Don Gre- 
gorio Mayans, a treaty of peace concluded between Al- 
fonso II. of Aragon, and Alfonso IX. of Castille, which 
is. ‘preserved’ in the archives at Barcelona, and bears 
date in the year 1178; to this we may add, the fuweros 
(privileges) granted to Valencia by James the Con- 
queror, in 1251.° The paper in question came from the 
Arabs, who, on their arrival in Spain, where both silk 
and cotton were equally rare, made it of hemp and flax. 
Their first manufactories were established at Xativa, the 
San Felipe of the present day; a town of high repute in 
ancient times, as Pliny and Strabo report, for its fabri- 
cation of cloth. Edrisi observes, when speaking of 
Xativa, “ Excellent and incomparable paper is likewise 
made here.’’ Valencia too, the plains of which produce 
an abundance of flax, possessed manufactories a short 
time afterwards; and Catalonia was not long in follow- 
ing the example.: Indeed the two latter provinces at 
this moment furnish the best paper in Spain. ‘The use 
of the article, made from flax, did not reach Castille 
until the reign of Alfonso X., in, the middle of the 
thirteenth century, and thence it cannot be questioned 
that it spread to France, and afterwards to Italy, Eng- 
land, and Germany. ‘The Arabic MSS., which are of 
much older date than the Spanish, were most of them 
written on satin paper, and embellished with a quan- 
tity of ornamental work, painted in such gay and re- 
splendent colours, that the reader might behold his 
face reflected as if from a mirror.—Journal of Edu- 
cation, No. 10. 
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